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FACTORS  IN  COLLEGE  LIFE 
1.  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  measure  and  compare  some  of  the  factors 
making  for  success  in  college  life.    Four  factors  of  striking  prominence  in  the 
make  up  of  the  all-round  student  are  selected  for  study  and  experimentation. 
These  factors  are  scholarship,  native  ability,  participation  in  student  activities 
and  active  part  in  social  life.    Through  the  co-operation  of  twenty  university 
women,  who  are  the  subjects  in  the  various  experiments  performed  through  the 
academic  year  1917-1918,  these  four  factors  were  measured  and  compared  in  three 
ways,  (1)  according  to  records  made  in  the  four  activities,  (2)  according  to  time 
devoted  to  each  and  (3)  according  to  the  students  own  ratings  of  each  other  on 
each  of  the  four  factors. 

2.  The  Problem 

A.  The  Minor  Problems.    There  are  three  minor  problems  (corresponding  to  parts 
I,  II  and  III)  involved  in  this  study,  each  being  in  itself  a  two-fold  problem. 

I.  The  first  problem  is  (1)  to  secure  records  on  each  factor;  scholarship 
records  in  marks,  native  ability  records  in  mental  test  scores,  student  activity 
records  in  hours  given  to  purely  campus  enterprises  and  social  life  records  in 
time  spent  evenings  in  social  recreation  and  (2)  to  rate,  rank,  correlate  and 
combine  these  records  building  therefrom  a  composite  or  "all  round"  student  record. 
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II.  The  second  problem  is  (l)  to  secure  through  a  sample  two  weeks'  complete 
classification  of  all  the  students  time,  another  type  of  data  on  each  of  the 
factors  and  (2)  to  rate,  rank,  correlate  and  combine  these  results  so  as  to  find 
another  composite,  built,  in  this  case,  entirely  from  distribution  of  time. 

III.  The  third  is  also  the  double  problem  (1)  of  compiling  each  student's 
judgement  of  each  of  the  twenty  girls  so  as  to  secure  a  noo  measure  for  scholar- 
ship, native  ability,  student  activities  and  social  life  and  (2)  of  rating, 
ranking,  correlating  and  combining  these  estimates  so  as  to  find  the  composite 
standing  of  each  student  according  to  her  friends'  judgements. 

B.  The  Major  problem.    The  real  problem  in  this  study  is  to  collect  the  results 

(some  fifteen  in  all)  from  the  three  minor  problems,  to  compare  and  weigh, 

these  results,  rate  and  correlate  the  factors  and  build  up  a  grand  final  composite. 

3.  Brief  Historical  Survey 
A.  Other  Investigations.    No  previous  experimental  study  of  the  "all-around" 
college  student,  involving  all  the  factors  here  selected  has  been  published.  There 
are  however  various  studies  of  distribution  of  marks,  mental  tests  for  college 
students  and  different  phases  of  college  life.    The  more  recent  and  important  of 
these  are  listed  below.    The  results  of  these  studies,  whenever  they  bear  directly 
upon  some  problem  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  problem  in  question.  The 
numbers  refer  to  articles  or  books  listed  in  the  bibliography. 

a.  Scholarship.    Grading  systems  and  distribution  of  grades.  1,  4,  7,  9,  15,  17, 

18,  19,  20,  23,  29,  30,  31,  33,  34,  42. 

b.  Mental  tests  applied  to  college  students,  especially  to  freshmen.  2,  3,  5,  6, 

25,  27,  28. 

c.  Records  of  time-distribution,  39. 

d.  Student  life  with  reference  to  college  work.    11,  12,  13,  J4,  15,  24,  26,  35, 

37,  38,  41. 
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e.  Individual  judgements  of  others.  8,  22,  36. 

f .  Scholarship  and  mental  tests  compared.  21,  24,  25. 

g.  Scholarship  and  student  activities  related  to  "success  in  life".  7,  32. 

B.  History  of  the  Experiment. 

a.  The  study  started  in  September,  1917.    It  had  originally  t'aree  very 
definite,  practical  objects  for  the  University  woman  for  whom  the  record  was  kept; 
namely,  to  stimulate  the  members  of  the  group  to  better  class  room  work,  to 
encourage  their  participation  in  student  activities,  and  to  find  the  relationship, 
if  any,  between  their  social  activities  and  scnolarship.    A  graph  was  to  be  male  at 
the  end  of  the  semester  to  show  each  individual's  standing  from  the  records  on  the 
three  points,  scholarship,  time  given  to  student  activities  and  time  given 
socially.    It  was  thought  that  such  a  graphic  representation  of  each  girl's 
individual  record,  as  she  had  just  made  it  for  herself,  would  be  a  better  stimulus 
to  an  improved  second  semester  record,  than  any  amount  of  talking  or  appeals. 
Records,  figures,  graphs  often  talk. 

This  original  purpose  was  carried  out,  but  after  its  completion,  data  for 
several  additional  factors,  i.e.  mental  tests,  time  distribution  and  student 
judgements  of  each  other  (Fart  I,  section  2,  Fart  II  and  Fart  III)  enlarged  the 
study  to  its  present  scope. 

b.  Description  of  the  Twenty  Students.      The  group  of  univoreity  women 
experimented  upon  were  the  members  of  one  household,  living  ■under  as  nearly  the 
same  conditions  as  possible.    These  girls  were  not  selected  from  a  larger  group, 
but  were  as  nearly  as  possible  the  entire  household.    Due  to  additions  and  losses, 
complete  records  for  the  entire  number  could  not  be  secured.    The  original  group 
contained  twenty- four  girls.    One  of  these  was  ill  at  the  time  the  mental  tests 
were  given;  another  lost  her  time  distribution  cards;  the  other  two  left  the 
university;  so  these  four  had  to  be  omitted  from  the  list.    The  group  consisted  of 


ten  seniors,  four  juniors,  four  sophomores  and  two  freshmen.    This  was  an  unfor- 
tunate class  distribution,  making  class  comparison  not  worth  while. 

In  order  to  post  the  results  on  the  house  bulletin  board,  each  girl  was 
given  a  letter  (A  through  X)  by  which  she  learned  her  own  record  and  rank.  In 
February,  these  results  were  worked  out  not  only  in  number  values  but  in  a  three 
line  graph  for  scholarship,  student  activities  and  social  life,  so  that  each  girl 
could  locate  her  own  position  in  all  activities  and  tell  wherein  she  was  weak  or 
strong.    The  scores  for  the  mental  tests, given  in  May,  were  posted  in  order  of 
highest  first  -  and  by  a  different  set  of  symbols  for  individuals.    The  material 
was  collected  by  one  of  the  same  household,  who  knew  each  girl  from  constant  daily 
association  and  who  knew  the  individual  and  collective  activities  of  the  group. 
The  group  had  the  reputation  of  being  decidedly  socially  -  and  not  scholastically, 
inclined.    It  was  probably  this  report  which  started  the  experiment.    The  group 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  experimenter  until  the  opening  of  the  university  in 
September  when  the  study  started. 

c.  Limitations  of  the  Study.    The  health  of  the  students  would  very  logically 
be  a  fifth  factor  for  study  in  this  investigation.     Ideally  a  medical  and  a 
physical  examination  should  haw  been  given  and  a  careful  and  complete  health 
and  exercise  record  kept.    Practically,  however,  this  was  not  possible,  as,  in  the 
first  place,  no  provision  has  as  yet  been  made,  in  this  university,  for  these 
examinations.    Moreover,  the  girls  were  sufficiently  well  and  strong  to  stay  in 
the  university  throughout  the  year  and  keep  up  their  work.    As  for  exercise, 
except  for  the  two  freshmen,  who  had  gymnastics,  all  took  practically  the  same 
amount  and  kind  of  exercise,  walking  to  and  from  the  campus  twice  daily,  a 
distance  of  from  eight  to  ten  blocks.    This  was  apparently  ample  as  all  improved 
in  health  during  the  year.    Even  student  A,  who  was  absent,  through  illness  the 
second  and  third  weeks  and  C  who  was  ill  the  first  three  weeks  and  b  who  came 
directly  to  the  university  from  the  hospital  in  September  and  could  not  carry 
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full  work,  -  even  these  three  grew  well  and  continuously  stronger. 

4.  The  Method 

General  Method.  The  method  used  is  described  in  detail  as  each  investigation 
is  dealt  with.    In  general  each  experiment  is  handled  in  four  steps. 

a.  The  records  are  collected. 

b.  The  records  are  arranged  in  rank  orders  -  highest  rank  1,  next  highest 
rank  2  and  on  through  rank  20. 

c.  The  ranks  from  the  four  factors  are  pooled,  giving  composite  or  final  rank. 

d.  Correlations,  comparisons  and  interpretations  are  made. 

B.  Use  of  Letters.    The  twenty  students  are,  for  convenience,  given  letters 
A  through  T  which  represent  them  throughout  the  study. 

Sub-number  one  ^)  is  used  throughout  all  parts  to  represent  scholarship. 
Thus  Ri  is  the  rank  of  students  in  scholarship  from  their  marks;  R' i  is  record  of 
time  given  to  university  work  (.class  and  study)  and  R"i  is  students'  estimate 
of  each  other's  standing  in  scholarship.     In  like  manner  subnumhers  two,  three 
and  four  represent  throughout  each  part  native  ability,  student  activities  and 
social  life. 


PAST  I. 
THE  STUDENTS'  RECORDS 

The.  Problem:    The  first  problem  is  two  fold  (1)  to  secure  extensive  records 
for  the  twenty  students  and  (2)  to  find  their  relative  standing  frora  their 
records;  that  is: 

1.  To  secure  individual  records  as  follows: 

A.  Scholarship  records  in  semester  marks 

B.  ftative  ability  records  in  mental  test  scores 

C.  Student  activity  records  in  hours  per  semester 

D.  Social  life  records  in  hours  spent  evenings  socially  during 
one  semester 


2.  To  rate,  rank  and  correlate  the  results  from  these  records  -  and  find 
each  student's  rank  from  a  composite  of  these  factors. 
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1.  THE  RECORDS. 
A.  SCHOLARSHIP . 

Problem:    To  secure  scholarship  records  for  the  twenty  students  for  the  first 
semester  1S17-1S18. 

Method:  The  semester  grades  recorded  for  each  girl  are  her  marks  as  secured  from 
the  registrar's  office  and  verified  by  consulting  the  student  herself. 

Results;    The  system  of  marking  registers  an  A  for  superior  work,  B  good,  C  fair, 
D  passing  and  E  for  a  failure.    Referring  to  Table  1,  student  A  has  C  in  nine 
semester  hours  work  and  D  in  ten  hours  -  while  student  C  has  A  in  four,  B  in  nine, 
and  C  in  two  hours  work.    The  method  used  for  computing  averages  by  this  system 
of  marking  is  to  give  for  each  hour  of  A,  a  value  of  5  points,  for  B  4,  for  C  3, 
for  D  2,  for  El,-  then  adding  these  points  and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
credit  hours  the  average  is  found.  Thus: 

A1  s  average  Z  9  x  3q^^qx  2  "  2.47 
or 

C's  average  -  4  T  fi  *  V+V-f-V  3  =  4,13 

The  individual  averages  range  from  4.81  for  F  to  1.64  for  B.    The  group 
average  found  by  dividing  sum  of  individual  averages  by  20  is  3.33.  One 
average  is  below  passing  or  2,  3  between  2  and  2.5,  4  between  2.5  and  3  and  5 
between  3  and  3.5,  2  between  3.5  and  4  and  5  above  4  as  shown  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  1 
SCHOLARSHIP 


First 

Semester 

Marks  1917- 

1918. 

A 

B 

C 

,  V  *  . 

Av. 

A 

9 

10 

3.47 

B 

7  4 

1.46 

C 

4 

9 

2 

4.13 

D 

5 

6.5 

5.5 

2.97 

E 

5 

4 

8 

2.82 

F 

13 

3 

4.81 

G 

3 

13 

3.18 

H 

4 

12 

4.25 

I 

5 

4 

8 

2.82 

J 

3 

7 

8' 

3.72 

K 

7 

9 

3.43 

L 

3 

7 

5 

2.86 

M 

10 

8 

3.55 

N 

2 

13 

3.13 

0 

8 

10 

2.44 

P 

12 

6 

3.67 

Q 

3 

7 

5 

2.44 

H 

10 

3 

2 

4.40 

S 

10 

4 

3 

3.41 

T 

3 

13 

4.13 

Av. 

3.32 

Stim 

37 

112 

108.5 

58  10 
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TABLE  2 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  AVERAGES 


Marks  ; 

2 
1 

2^5 

f 

3.5 
1 

? 

V 

f 

Number  of  : 
Pupils  : 

1 

3 

4 

5 

2 

4 

1 

TABLE  3 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MARKS 


Normal 

Test  Group 

University5 
of 
Illinois 

E 

7 

3.1 

7.1 

D 

24 

17.8 

13.1 

C 

36 

33.3 

28.8 

B 

24 

34.4 

34.1 

A 

7 

11.4 

16.9 

Av. 

3 

3.33 

3.40 

Reducing  these  marks  (325.5  marks  in  all)  to  percentages,  there  are  3.1%  Est 
17.8%  Ds,  33.3$  Cs,  34.4%  Bs  and  11.4%  As.    Table  3  records  these  percentages 
(column  3)  along  with  a  normal  distribution*    (column  l)  and  the  University 
distribution2  (column  4).    Reading  across,  for  E,  a  normal  distribution  is  7%, 
the  test  group  shows  3.1%  and  the  University  7.1%. 

Notice  that  the  group  average  (3.33)  is  .07  below  the  University  average 
(3.40)  but  .33  above  the  normal  (3.00). 

1.  See  Rugg.  Reference  33. 

2.  Percentage  based  on  18473  marks  recorded  during  the  first  semester  1917-1918. 
This  was  the  semester  during  which  the  marks  for  the  test  group  were  taken. 
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Chart  I  Is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  results  given  in  Table  3.  The 
heavy  line  shows  the  actual  grade  distribution  for  the  test  group,  the  broken  line 
shows  a  normal  distribution  curve  and  the  broken-dotted  line  shows  the  distribution 
of  marks  for  the  University  as  a  whole. 
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B.  MENTAL  TESTS. 

Problem:    To  secure  native  ability  records  for  the  twenty  students. 

Method:    A  series  of  ten  mental  tests  was  given  to  the  twenty  girls. 

The  experimenter  was  an  experienced  educational  psychologist,  who  was  not 
only  accustomed  to  testing  similar  groups  of  students,  hut  who  had  given  these 
same  tests  many  times  before. 

The  tests  given  were  a  set  that  had  been  prepared  for  use  in  the  army  and 
varied  in  scope  and  type.    They  were  not  intended  for  use  with  college  women  but 
yielded  results  that  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  physical  conditions  for  this  testing  were  poor,    The  students  sat  at 
tables,  six  or  eight  at  each  table,  in  two  adjoining  rooms.    The  ventilation  was 
poor  and  the  evening  warm  -  hot  even,  for  the  season.    They  were  given  early  in 
the  evening,  just  a  few  minutes  after  the  dinner  hour. 

Results:      The  results  of  these  tests  are  recorded  in  Table  4.    The  possible 
scores  in  the  ten  tests  given  in  numerical  order  are  30,  28,  40,  60,  80,  40,  30, 
30,  40,  40  -  making  possible  a  total  score  of  418.    Student  0  made  a  score  of  30 
in  the  first  test,  18  in  the  second  and  so  on,  making  a  final  score  of  336.  The 
students  are  arranged  in  order  according  to  final  scores,  highest  score  336  first 
(student  0)  and  on  down  to  low  score  191  last  (student  B). 

The  significance  of  these  results  may  be  shown  by  the  data  given  in  Table  5. 
It  was  calculated  by  the  educational  psychologists  who  prepared  the  tests,  that 
a  score  of  100  represented  a  mental  age  of  ten,  while  the  addition  of  every 
25  points  to  the  score  added  another  mental  year  to  the  age.    Thus  score  175-199 
gives  a  mental  age  of  13,  score  200-225,  mental  age  14  and  so  on. 

Reading  Table  5  -  in  column  5,  a  score  ranging  from  175  through  199, 
represents  a  mental  age  13.    Such  a  score  was  secured  by  one  student  (line  3) 
a  sophomore  (line  4). 
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TABLE  4 

Results  of  the  Mental  Tests. 

Test  :    I  :  II  :  III  :    IV  ;    V  :    VI  :  VII    :  VIII  ;    IX    :    X     : Total 

Possible:  :::::::::: 

Score  :  30.  _  :    28  :    40  ;    60  :    80  :    40  :    30    :    30    :    40    :    40    :  418 

0  30  18  32  45  62  39  21  30  35  24  336 
F  30  26  38  48  54  34  9  26  37  25  327 
K  30  24  40  39  52  35  15  28  34  24  321 
J  30  22  40  45  56  36  15  18  26  21  309 
T  30  24  36  42  52  32  9  16  38  29  308 
L  27  16  34  39  64  38  18  16  30  16  298 
P  21  22  36  30  56  32  15  26  36  22  296 
M  27  24  36  30  50  27  21  24  32  24  295 
B  24  24  36  33  74  38  3  16  19  21  286 
S  27  24  32  27  4  8  34  21  20  34  19  286 
D  21  20  36  30  60  36  9  20  33  18  283 
N  27  20  34  42  44  29  6  24  25  20  271 
C  27  26  32  30  46  22  9  22  24  21  259 
A  21  20  28  39  46  25  9  20  26  24  258 

1  24  18  38  21  56  22  9  18  20  25  251 
H  24  18  22  24  52  29  15  12  28  26  250 
E  24  26  38  36  36  27  9  0  27  26  249 
Q  18  24  32  27  44  30  9  18  27  18  244 
G  21  14  16  15  44  26  21  12  19  14  202 
B  21  18  22  21  44  27  -3  14  9  18  191 
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TABLE  5 


Scores 

100- 
3,24 

:  125-  : 
:  149  : 

175- 
199 

:  200- 
:  224 

:  225- 

:  249 

:  250- 
:  274 

:      275-  : 
:      299  : 

300  and 
superior 

Mental  Age 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

adult 

Frequency 

1 

1 

2 

5 

6 

5 

Class 
Distribution 

S. 

J. 

S,Sr. 

lF,lJ,3Sr. 

28,lJ,3Sr. 

lF.lJ.3Sr. 
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C.  STBDENT  ACTIVITIES. 
Problem;    To  secure  records  for  time  spent  participation  in  student  activities, 
during  first  semester,  1317-1918. 

Method:    Once  a  week  from  September  1917  to  February  1318,  each  girl  was  asked  to 
think  back  o  vir  the  past  week  and  estimate  the  time  devoted  to  student  or  campus 
activities.    These  results  were  given  in  an  interview  each  week,  in  which  there 
was  opportunity  for  discussion  of  events.    That  is,  the  experimenter  went  to  each 
room  and  the  girls  who  were  there  told  what  they  had  done.    In  case  of  doubt  as 
to  how  to  classify  an  activity,  it  was  discussed  pro  and  con  and  then  was  properly 
catalogued.    These  activities  covered  student  offices  of  all  kinds,  committee 
work,  general  organization  meetings,  such  as  executive,  council  and  open  meetings 
of  the  Self  Government  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
voluntary  attendance,  not  required  attendance,  of  mass  and  class  meetings.  As 
war  work  was  handled  by  students,  it  was  classed  with  campus  activities,  as  was 
all  of  the  campaigning  for  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Loan,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  other  "drives".    The  time  given  by  the  commissary  and  house 
manager  was  excluded  from  the  list  since  the  wark  was  paid  and  not  voluntary. 
On  the  other  hand  reporting  on  the  daily  paper  and  all  student  publications  - 
though  recompensed  -  was  listed  as  student  activity.     "Hushing"  and  teas,  except 
Woman's  League  teas  which  were  largely  civic,  were  classed  as  purely  social. 
"Frsshraen  duties"  -  not  being  voluntary  were  excluded. 

Results;     In  Table  6  is  listed  the  time  in  hours  which  each  student  gave  during 
the  semester  to  student  activities.    Thus  the  time  varies  from  18  hours  for 
individual  L  to  192  hours  given  by  R.    This  latter  is  an  extreme  case  of  a 
student,  who  was  president  of  the  largest  woman's  organization,  giving  during 
the  18  weeks,  enough  time  to  have  spent  four  full  weeks  time  at  the  rate  of  8 
hours  a  day,  6  days  in  the  week. 


TABLE  6 
Student  and  Social 
Activities 


Student 

Social  : 

Hours 

Evenings 

:  Hours 

• 

A 

26 

54 

135 

B 

36 

61 

153 

C 

31 

46 

115 

D 

51 

60 

150 

E 

71 

52 

130 

F 

52.5 

40 

100 

G 

27.5 

46 

115 

H 

30 

23 

58 

I 

42.5 

63 

158 

J 

108.5 

67 

168 

K 

25 

53 

133 

L 

18 

46 

115 

M 

38 

39 

98 

N 

38.5 

54 

131 

0 

123 

46 

115 

p 

50 

57 

143 

Q 

77.5 

63 

158 

R 

192 

47 

118 

S 

130 

74 

185 

T 

60 

68 

170 

Av.  6JU45  53  1 32 . 4 
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D.  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Problem:    To  secure  record*  for  time  spent  evenings  in  social  recreation,  during 
the  first  semester,  1917-1918. 

Method:      The  house  in  which  this  group  lived,  was  provided  with  a  "date"  book. 
This  book  was  arranged  in  three  columns,  one  for  name,  one  for  place  and  one  for 
"time  in".    One  or  two  pages  were  allowed  for  each  evening,    ^very  girl  was 
required,  penalty  twenty-five  cents,  to  sign  every  time  after  6  P.M.  that  she 
entertained  guests  down  stairs  or  left  the  house.    This  book  furnished,  therefore, 
quite  an  accurate  record  of  the  evenings  spent  socially.     If  a  girl  was  upstairs, 
"quiet  hours"  were  on  and  she  was  expected  to  be  studying. 

Results;    In  Table  6,  column  3  is  recorded  the  number  of  evenings  spent  socially 
during  the  eighteen  weeks.    In  column  4,  this  record  is  converted  to  hours,  in 
order  to  compare  with  column  2.    Values  in  column  4  result  from  multiplying  the 
number  of  evenings  by  two -and  one-half.    The  length  of  the  "average"  social  evening 
was  placed  at  two  and  one-half  hours,  after  careful  study  and  calculation  of  the 
time  per  week:  with  reference  to  the  number  of  evenings.    The  weekly  time  was 
traced  by  individuals. 

This  unfortunately  does  not  measure  day-time  social  use  of  time.     It  was 
agreed,  after  considerable  and  heated  discussion  by  the  members  of  the  group, 
that  there  was  a  close  correspondence  between  tne  amount  of  time  given  to  social 
purposes  in  the  evening  and  in  the  day  time.     (See  part  II  on  daily  time 
distribution. ) 

There  is  a  slight  inequality  due  to  the  fact  that  E,  K,  and  L  were  all 
limited  by  house  rules  to  only  three  social  evenings  a  week  (being  freshmen  in 
the  house.  ) 
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2.  THE  COMPOSITE 

Problem:      To  rate,  rank  and  correlate  records  in  scholarship,  native  ability, 
student  activities  and  social  life. 

To  pool  results  or  find  the  composite. 

Method:    In  order  to  put  the  results  of  the  four  type3  of  investigation  into  a 
form  which  would  make  them  comparable,  since  scholarship  was  in  marks,  mental  tests 
were  in  scores,  student  activities  in  hours  and  social  life  in  hours,  these 
different  types  of  records  are  arranged  in  rank  orders.    Thus  in  scholarship, 
(see  Table  7)  columns  2  and  3  the  highest  average  4.81  (F)  is  ranked  1,  the  next 
highest  4.4  (R)  is  ranked  2  and  so  on  through  the  list  to  the  lowest  score  1.64  (B) 
ranking  last  or  20.    The  scores  for  the  mental  tests  are  ranked  in  the  same  way, 
columns  4  and  5  highest  score  336  (0)  rank  1,  lowest  score  191  (a)  rank  20.  Like 
treatment  is  given  to  the  time  records  for  both  campus  and  social  activities. 

Results :     Reading  Table  7,  student  A  nas  a  semester  grade  of  2.47  making  her 
scholarship  standing  or  rank  R^  17.    Her  mental  test  score  is  258,  putting  her 
rank  R2  14.    During  the  semester  she  spent  26  hours  oh  student  activities  and  135 
hours  socially  making  her  ranks  R3  and  R4  respectively  18  and  9.    Column  10  shows 
the  sum  of  R\,  H2,  R3  and  R4.    For  student  A  this  is  17  4  14  +  18  +■  9  =  58.  In 
like  manner  the  sum  of  the  four  ranks  is  taken  for  each  of  the  twenty  girls.  These 
values  range  from  17  for  J  to  62.5  for  G.    Arranging  these  sums  or  values,  17 
through  62.5,  in  orders  1  through  20,  a  final  rank  order  for  each  student  is 
secured.    These  final  rank  orders  show  the  relative  standing  of  each  student 
considering  all  factors,  or  represent  the  "general  university  ability"  of  each 
student.    Thus  final  R  (column  11)  shows  J  first,  T  second  and  S  third. 


TABLE  7 
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The 

Four  Factors  Combined 

Scholarship, 

IV1C3  £4  vC*X 

Tests, 

Student 

and  Social  Activities. 

1 

;    ?  : 

3 

4 

5  : 

6 

:    7  : 

a 

o 

 a  . 

:  11 

:    Av.  : 

Ri 

— si  _ 

• 

R2  : 

Stu. 

:    S3  ; 

wPw  t  l_ 

Sum. 

•    "CM  vie  1 

.  r inai 
;  fi 

A 

2.47 

17 

2^8 

14 

26 

18 

q 

Aft 

18 

B 

1.64 

20 

WW 

JL  a  X 

20 

36 

14 

lOO 

D 

19 

C 

4.13 

5 

W 

259 

13 

31 

15 

1  a  A 

4ft  A 

14 

D 

2.97 

13 

283 

11 

51 

9 

150 

X  WW 

7 

40 

*  W 

8 

E 

2.82 

15.5 

249 

17 

71 

6 

130 

X  WW 

12 

X  w 

50.5 

WW  •  w 

15 

F 

4.81 

1 

327 

2 

52.5 

8 

100 

X  WW 

lfl 

2Q 

5 

G 

3.18 

202 

19 

27.5 

17 

116 

1*S  A 

A2  A 

20 

H 

4.25 

3 

16 

30 

16 

Aft 

00 

16 

I 

2.82 

15  5 

X  w  •  w 

261 

15 

42.5 

11 

1  Aft 

A  A 

AA 

10.5 

J 

3.72 

6 

309 

4 

108.5 

4 

168 

3 

17 

X  ' 

1 

K 

3.43 

9 

321 

3 

25 

19 

133 

10 

41 

9 

L 

2.86 

14 

298 

6 

18 

20 

115 

15.5 

55. 5 

17 

M 

3.55 

8 

295 

8 

38 

13 

98 

19 

48 

13 

N 

3.13 

12 

271 

12 

38.5 

12 

11 

At 

12 

0 

2.44 

18.5 

336 

1 

123 

3 

"1 1  A 
no 

1  A 

10  •  o 

"ZQ 
OO 

7 

P 

3.67 

7 

296 

7 

50 

10 

143 

8 

32 

6 

Q 

2.44 

18.5 

244 

18 

77.  5 

5 

158 

4.5 

46 

10.5 

R 

4.40 

2 

288 

9 

192 

1 

118 

13 

25 

4 

S 

3.41 

10 

286 

10 

130 

2 

185 

1 

23 

3 

T 

4.19 

4 

308 

5 

60 

7 

170 

2 

18 

2 

Av. 

3.32 

276 

61.45 

132.4 
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The  method  used  here  is  subject  to  the  usual  criticism  of  the  rank-order 
method.    That  is,  for  example  student  T  has  a  grade  average  4.19  ranking  4,  while 
C  ranking  5  has  an  average  4.13.    This  makes  a  difference  of  .06  points  for 
difference  of  1  in  rank.     Student  J  has  an  average  3.72  and  ranks  6  making  her 
average  differ  from  C  (rank  5)  by  .41  but  differ  in  rank  by  1.    Thus  the  step  in 
rank  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  though  the  averages  are  widely  different  .06 
and  .41,  the  second  being  about   7     times  the  first. 

However  when  these  values  for  scholarship,  mental  test,  student  activities 
and  social  life  are  shown  graphically  and  compared  with  the  graphic  representation 
for  ranks  R^,  Rg,    R3    and  R^  (Chart  II)  the  lines  follow  nearly  the  same  path 
showing  few  striking  differences.    This  method,  because  of  its  simplicity,  clear- 
ness and  adaptability  to  this  kind  of  work,  was  used  throughout  the  study. 

Chart  II  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  results  recorded  in  Table  6. 
Rank  orders,  1-20,  are  represented  vertically;  individuals  from  J  to  G  are  listed 
horizontally  in  final  rank  (R)  order.  (From  Table  7,  column  11)    Thus  J*  who  ranks 
1,  is  placed  in  first  position;  T  ^-second  and  so  on  to  G,  rank  20,  who  is  given 
the  last  place.    The  four  activitiesiAre  graphed  in  colored  inks,  black  for 
scholarship,  purple  for  mental  tests,  green  for  student  activities  and  red  for 
social  life.    Reading  vertically  from  the  chart,  any  student's  record  on  the  four 
factors  may  be  found.    For  example  student  R  (fourth  in  final  rank)  ranks  1  in 
student  activities,  2  in  scholarship,  9  in  native  ability  and  13  in  social  life. 
Reading  across  the  chart  shows  which  students  attain  any  particular  rank.  Thus 
rank  2  is  attained  by  T  on  social  life,  by  S  on  3tudent  activities,  by  R  on 
scholarship  and  by  F  on  native  ability. 

1.  Notice  that  students  J  and  T,  whose  final  ranks  are  1  and  2,  do  not  rank  1  in 
any  single  factor,  nor  does  J  even  rank  2  in  any. 
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What  is  the  significance  of  these  values?    What,  more  especially,  is  the 
relationship  between  the  four  factors?    Table  8  shows  these  relationships  or 
the  values  found  by  computing  the  correlations  between  Bj,  R2,  R3  and  H4. 

TABLE  8 
Correlations 
From  rank-orders  found  in  Table  7 

1.  Rx  to  R2  Scholarship  to  Native  Ability  r  r  .61 

2.  to  R3  Scholarship  to  Student  Activities  r  =  .06 

3.  Rj  to  R4  Scholarship  to  Social  Life  r  = -.19 

4.  R2  to  R3  Native  Ability  to  Student  Activities  r  -  .29 

5.  Rg  to  R4  Native  Ability  to  Social  Life  r  ='.07 

6.  R3  to  R^  Student  Activities  to  Social  Life  r  *  .35 
P.E  =  .09 

Correlations;    All  correlations  throughout  this  study  are  computed  by  Spearman's 


Foot-Rule  or  R  method.    R  r  1  —         .      These  values  are  then  reduced  to  Pearson's 

coefficient  r  by  the  use  of  a  reduction  formula  or  table. * 

The  Probable  Error  for  all  of  these  correlations  is  found  by  the  formula 

P.E. a  *  — Since  there  is  only  one  variable  in  the  formula  and  it  remains 
n 

constant,  throughout  the  study,  the  P.E.  for  all  the  correlations  is  the  same, 
.09.    In  order  to  yield  significant  results  the  coefficient  of  correlation  should 
be  at  lsast  twice,  preferably  three  or  four  times  the  probable  error.2     Thus,  in 
this  case  any  value  over  .18  but  preferably  over  .27  shows  a  reliable  decree  of 
int e  rde pendenc  e . 

Interpretation:    1.  The  higher  the  scores  in  the  mental  tests,  the  better  the 


better  the  scholarship  averages  (.61).    Tnis  is  an  unusually  high  correlation. 

1.  32, vol. I,  pp.  42-44. 

2.  32, vol. I,  p. 
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2.  There  is  a  negative  correlation  (-.19)  between  scholarship  and  social 
activities  -  that  is  the  more  evenings  spent  socially,  the  poorer  the  scholarship. 

That  these  records  on  social  life  were  not  quite  satisfactory  measures  of 
this  factor  i3  shown  not  only  hy  the  fact  that  this  negative  correlation  with 
scholarship  (-.19)  was  not  a  larger  value  but  also  by  the  results  in  parts  II  and 
III  to  be  commented  on  later. 

3.  The  better  the  mental  ability,  the  more  time  put  on  student  activities .( .29 

4.  The  more  time  spent  socially  the  more  spent  on  student  activities. 

5.  The  correlations  between  scholarship  and  student  activities  (.05)  and 
between  native  ability  and  social  life  (-.07)  are  too  small  to  be  significant. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  slight  negative  tendency  in  the  latter  might  be  noted. 

6.  TABLE  9 
The  four  factors  correlated  to  final  R. 

R  with  Ri  Composite  with  Scholarship  r  =  .47 

R  with  R-2  Composite  with  Native  Ability  r  =  .64 

R  with  R3  Composite  witn  Student  Activities  r  =  .75 

R  with  R4  Composite  with  Social  Life  r  ■  .44 

7.  With  reference  to  the  composite  or  final  rank,  there  is  a  very  hign 
correlation  between  the  final  rank  and  time  given  to  student  activities,  (.75) 
not  quite  as  high  for  mental  ability  (.64),  lower  still  for  scholarship  (.47)  and 
least  for  social  time  (.44).    Being  interpreted  these  correlations  mean  that 
participation  in  student  activities  enters  to  a  larger  extent  into  the  composite 
or  general  student  ability  with  native  ability  next  and  with  scholarship  and 
social  life  less  concerned. 


PAST  II 
DAILY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME 


The  Problem  of  Fart  II  is  two-fold: 

1.  To  secure  another  type  of  records  on  each  of  the  four  factors,  scholarship, 
native  ability,  student  activities  and  social  life,  through  a  sample  two  weeks1 
complete  classification  of  all  of  each  student* s  time. 

2.  To  rate,  rank,  correlate  and  to  pool  results  so  as  to  find  the  composite, 
or  "balanced  program". 
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1.  THE  DAILY  CARDS. 
In  the  second  semester,  when  the  study  was  enlarged,  it  was  desired  to 
obtain  more  complete  records  of  distribution  of  daily  time.    Ideally,  this  would 
have  been  taken  for  the  entire  eighteen  weeks,  but  it  seemed  sufficient  to  ask  the 
students  to  keep  records  for  two  weeks.    Each  week  would  then  he  a  check  on  the 
other,  with  one  or  the  other  week  or  their  average  a  "normal"  week. 

The  Problem:  To  secure  records  on  each  of  the  four  factors  scholarship,  native 
ability,  student  activities  and  social  life,  through  complete  classification  of 
all  of  each  student's  time  for  two  weeks. 

Method:      The  method  followed  was  much  the  same  as  that  used  by  Dr.  Whipple  at 
Cornell  in  1909.*    Cards  like  those  shown  on  pige  26  with  instructions,  as  on 
page  27  were  given  to  about  thirty  girls,  including  the  twenty  being  studied  - 
two  cards  to  each  student.    The  instructions  were  read,  supplemented  by  discussion, 
then  posted  on  the  house  bulletin  board.    The  students  understood  that  any  attempt 
which  they  made  to  do  anything  abnormal  or  to  try  to  "doctor"  up  the  records, 
would  spoil  their  results  and  make  the  experiment  valueless.    From  observation,  it 
seemed  as  though  these  were  as  careful,  accurate  and  thorougn  records,  as  could 
possibly  have  been  kept. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  records  kept  by  women  of  another  university 
household.    Wnile  the  plan  wa3  taken  up  enthusiastically,  it  evidently  very 
quickly  died  out,  as  only  one  card  was  turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  second  week. 
This  other  group  would  have  made  an  excellent  check  on  the  test  group. 

The  cards  were  given  to  some  additional  members  of  the  3ama  group;  sixteen 
cards  were  returned.    ¥nen  tabulated  the  results  were  parallel  in  every  important 
detail  with  the  forty  of  the  test  group.    These  additional  records  are  therefore 
not  included  here. 
1.    See  reference  33. 


Card 

On  which  students  recorded  daily  distribution  of  time. 


Name 


Col.  Course  Class  Week 


1  M.  \ 

• 
• 

T. 

;  W.  , 

Th, 

iri- 

s.  . 

Su.: 

Total 

Class 

Study 

Student  Act. 

Social  Act. 

Exercise 

Work 

Meals 

Sleep 

Personal 

Church 

Unclassified 

Total 

27 


SUMMARY 
of 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Record  time  in  hours  and  decimal  parts  of  hours. 
The  day  "begins  at  midnight. 
The  day  contains  24  hours. 

If  one  activity  is  noticeably  stressed  during  this  week, 

please  indicate. 
Class  -  Lectures,  laboratory,  field. 
Study  -  Preparation,  supplementary  reading. 

Student  Activities  -  Time  given  to  committees,  offices,  meetings,  etc 
Social  -  Dancing,  "dates','  letters,  teas. 
Work  -  Work  to  earn  money. 
Personal  -  Dressing,  care  of  clothes,  etc. 
(No  especial  instructions  regarding  exercise,  meals,  sleep, 
church  and  unclassified.) 


* 
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Results:      Results  are  tabulated  in  Tables  10  -  14. 

In  Table  10  are  recorded  the  results  from  the  individual  card3,  taken  from 
the  totals  for  the  week  April  8-14.    Thus  during  that  week,  student  A  spent  20 
hours  in  class,  8.5  hours  in  study,  10  hours  in  student  activities  and  so  on.  The 
averages  in  the  last  line  are  the  average  number  of  hours  spent  per  day  in  each 
activity. 

Table  11  shows  similar  records  for  the  week  April  15-21. 

Table  12  is  compiled  from  Tables  10  and  11  to  facilitate  comparisons.  The 
averages  are  for  the  entire  group.    The  first  week,  the  twenty  students  spent 
on  the  average  18.27  hours  in  class,  while  the  second  week,  they  averaged  18.69 
hours.    The  next  two  columns  list  the  highest  and  lowest  records.    Thus  the  first 
week,  one  student  spent  31  hours  in  class  (including  laboratory  work  and  field 
trips)  while  another  student  spent  as  little  as  11  hours  in  the  class  room.  The 
second  week  these  values  are  27  and  14,  showing  not  as  great  variation.    18.48  is 
the  average  time  spent  per  week  for  the  two  weeks.    The  next  to  last  column  of  the 
table  shows  the  daily  averages  for  each  week;  2.61  hours  spent  per  day  (including 
Sunday)  during  the  first  week;  2.67  during  the  second;  2.64  hours  (last  column) 
is  the  average  daily  time  for  the  two  weeks. 

Notice  from  this  table,  how  nearly  the  same  these  values  are  for  the  two 
weeks  in  class,  study,  work,  meals,  sleep,  personal  and  church  activities.  The 
greatest  difference  per  amount  of  time  spent  is  found  in  student  activities.  This 
is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  fraternity  examination  came  that  week, 
requiring  additional  time  from  all  of  the  group. 

Some  interesting  details  may  be  seen  from  the  high  and  low  records;    11  to 
31  hour 8  spent  in  class,  2.5  to  19.5  hours  spent  in  study,  0  to  14  hours  in 
student  events,  29  to  73  hours  spent  socially;  44  to  65  hours  given  to  sleep. 

A  comparison  with  the  results  of  a  similar  study  at  Cornell  in  1905  yields 
points  of  interest.     In  analyzing  Table  13,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Cornell 
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TABLE  10 

Time  Distribution. 

April 

Q          1 A 

a  -  14 . 

~  

• 

1  : 

2  : 

3  : 

4  : 

5  : 

o    :    f  . 

8  : 

9  : 

10  : 

11 

• 

:         : Student  : 
Class : Study: Activity : 

Social : Exercise 

:  Work-:  Meals : 

Sleep: 

Per-  "S 

sonal:  Church: 

Unclass- 
ified 

;Tota] 

k 

20 

8.5 

10 

35 

6.5 

Xo.  ( 

57 

14.5 

2.8 

168 

B 

21 

14.5 

4.5 

37.5 

14.5 

45 

13.5 

1 

168 

C 

18 

7 

7.5 

41.59 

9.74 

1<£.  ID 

61.5 

9.30 

.62 

168 

D 

18 

13.25 

3.7 

32.9 

7.5 

59 

17 

3.6 

168 

E 

14 

16 

9.5 

32.5 

10 

5  11 

58 

11.5 

.5 

168 

ri 

18 

16 

7.5 

44.5 

10.5 

2.5  11 

53 

5 

168 

3 

22.5 

12.5 

4 

48 

10 

1 .5  13 

44 

12.5 

168 

I 

23 

18 

14 

30 

6.5 

11 

52 

9 

4.5 

168 

r 

31 

7.25 

5.5 

47.5 

12 

12.5 

42.25  10 

168 

j 

11 

8.75 

8 

39.67 

7.58 

12.25 

65 

12.8 

1.95 

168 

27 

7 

5.5 

41.5 

11 

1U.  t> 

56 

9.5 

168 

L 

17 

14 

4 

43 

12.5 

iu .  o 

63 

4 

168 

M 

16.5 

15 

7.5 

36 

10 

60.75  10.5 

168 

N 

16 

10 

9 

47.5 

8 

TO  K 
id.  D 

56 

9 

168 

0 

11 

5 

8 

60.5 

4.5 

1  1 
11 

53 

12 

3 

168 

p 

20 

12.05 

4.75 

36.3 

16 

11 

56 

10.5 

1.4 

168 

Q 

14 

19.5 

9.5 

36.5 

10.75 

14 

48 

14.75 

1 

168 

R 

20 

8.25 

12.6 

32.9 

9.5 

14.75 

50.5 

18 

1.5 

168 

S 

17 

11 

12 

30 

13 

9.5 

56 

14 

5.5 

168 

I 

10.5 

4.5 

6.5 

34.85 

10 

19.2  9.2 

57.75  12.5 

3 

168 

Av.     2.61  1.64 

1.1 

5.63 

1.43 

.24  1.69 

7.81  1.64 

.03 

.13 

24 

30 


TABLE  11 
Time  Distribution. 
April  15-21. 


1  : 

2  : 

3  : 

4 

5 

:  6 

:    7  : 

8  ; 

.  .9. . . . 

• 

;._JL0__,. 

;  11 

• 

Class: Study: 

Student  : 
Activity: 

Social 

Exercise :Work 

: Meals: 

1 

Sleep: 

Per- 
sonal 

: Church 

Unclass- 
ified 

iTpJa 

A 

20 

9 

3.5 

43.5 

6 

12.5 

57.5 

15 

1 

168 

B 

21 

19 

3.5 

29.5 

13 

3.5 

12.5 

54.5 

11.5 

168 

C 

17 

9 

5 

48.92 

12.83 

12.25 

56 

7 

168 

D 

18 

13 

2 

37.5 

11.5 

11.5 

57 

15.5 

2 

168 

E 

1? 

12.25  2.9 

46.35 

8.5 

4 

11 

55 

11 

168 

F 

19 

2.5 

7 

54.5 

6.5 

1 

11.5 

58 

7 

1 

168 

G 

17 

17 

5 

38.5 

6.5 

12.5 

61.5 

9 

1 

168 

H 

22 

14 

6.5 

40 

9.5 

11.5 

53 

10.5 

1 

168 

I 

27 

10 

6.5 

29 

18 

14 

51 

12.5 

168 

J 

15 

8.5 

5 

50 

8 

12.5 

58 

11 

168 

K 

26 

10.5 

2 

41 

9.5 

11 

56.5 

11.5 

168 

L 

18 

9.5 

4.5 

49.5 

8.5 

10.5 

61 

5 

1.5 

168 

a 

18 

12 

3 

44.25 

9.5 

11.5 

55 

14.25 

.5 

168 

N 

IS 

14 

7 

7.5 

ins 

D  ( 

XI <  o 

1 

loo 

0 

15 

6 

73 

1 

14 

46.5 

12.5 

168 

P 

24 

15.5 

4.5 

30.5 

15 

11 

56 

9.5 

2 

168 

14 

14.5 

12 

30 

13.5 

10.5 

58 

14 

1.5 

168 

8 

15 

9 

8.5 

40 

6.25 

15.5 

55.5 

16.75 

1.5 

168 

S 

17 

13 

10 

41 

10 

9.5 

54.5 

13 

168 

r 

14.5 

18.5 

5 

34.5 

8 

11 

12 

59.5 

15 

168 

Av.  2.6? 

1.69 

.74 

6.01 

1.28 

.14 

1.70 

8.01 

1.66 

.04 

.06 

24 
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TABLE  13 

Time 

Distribution 

Showing  Group  Averages. 

Av.  by 

Low- 

Av. of 

:    Av.  by 

Weeks 

est 

est 

Weeks 

-  Days 

Av, 

(1 

18.2? 

31 

11 

2.61 

Class  (2 

18.69 

27 

14 

18.48 

2.67 

2.64 

(1 

11.48 

19.5 

4.5 

1.64 

o  wuay       ^  c 

+  n  or? 

11 .83 

19 

2.5 

11.605 

1.69 

1.665 

Student  (1 

7.70 

14 

3.7 

6.44 

1.10 

Activity (2 

5.08 

12 

0 

.74 

.92 

(1 

39.41 

60.5 

30 

5.63 

Social  (2 

42.07 

73 

29 

40.74 

6.01 

(1 

10.01 

14.5 

6.5 

1.43 

Exercise (2 

8.96 

15 

1 

9.485 

1.28 

1.355 

(1 

1.6S 

19  2 

0 

1  33 

.24 

.19 

Work  (2 

.98 

11 

0 

.14 

(1 

11.83 

14.75 

8.75 

1.69 

Meals  (2 

11.90 

15.5 

9.5 

11.865 

1.70 

1.695 

(1 

54.67 

65 

44 

55.37 

7.81 

7.91 

Sleep  (2 

56.07 

61.5 

46.5 

8.01 

(1 

11.48 

17 

4 

1.64 

Personal (2 

11.62 

16.75 

5 

11.55 

1.66 

(1 

.21 

1.5 

0 

.03 

O  Vint       Vi       f  o 

OR 

1.5 

0 

.245 

Unclass-(1 

1.33 

5.5 

0 

1.375 

.19 

.125 

ified  (2 

.42 

2 

0 

.06 
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study  was  in  1905,  on  a  sis  day  "basis  for  86  women  taken  from  all  types  of 
students,  while  the  Illinois  study  was  in  1918  on  a  seven  day  basis  for  20  women 
of  one  group. 

There  are  two  points  of  great  contrast. 

The  Illinois  group  spent  more  than  twice  as  much  time  socially  (2.17:5.82) 
and  a  little  more  than  half  (4.30:2.17)  as  much  time  on  university  work. 

If  the  unclassified  time  of  the  Cornell  women  were  distributed  between 
student  activities,  personal  and  social  (where  probably  a  large  portion,  called 
"wasted"  time  balongs)  the  social  difference  would  be  reduced.    However  making 
all  allowances  for  the  numbers  reported,  the  year,  and  for  unclassified  time 
the  ratios  would  remain  close  to  1:2  for  study  (Illiao is: Cornell)  and  2:1  socially. 
Clearly  as  far  as  time  spent  is  concerned,  the  Illinois  group  maintained  its 
reputation  of  laaing  socially  and  not  scholastically  inclined.* 

In  time  given  to  university  work,  Table  13  shows  that  the  Cornell  women 
spent  more  time  on  study  than  class  work  by  a  ratio  of  nearly  5:4,  whils  tiie 
Illinois  group  spent  only  about  two-thirds  (2:3)  as  much  time  in  preparation  as 
they  spent  in  class. 

How  each  individual,  A  -  T,  spent  her  time  for  the  two  weeks  is  shown  in 
Table  14.    The  values  in  hours  are  the  averages  for  the  two  weeks  for  each 
classification.    A  spent  20  hours  in  class,  8.75  hours  in  study,  etc.    Results  for 
work,  church  and  unclassified,  since  they  represent  only  4  or  5  girls  each,  are 
omitted  from  the  table.    Notice  the  addition  in  the  fourth  column  of  a  new 
classification  "all  university  work".    This  is  the  sura  of  work  spent  in  study 
and  class. 

1.  It  might  he  interesting  to  know  that  these  comparisons  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  three  new  household  rules  to  raise  scholarship  and  restrict  social  activities 


TABLE  13 


1905  1918 
Cornell  Illinois 
 86  women  Group  of  20 

Class                                  3.69  2.64 

Study                                4.39  1.66 

University  work                 8.08  4.30 

Social  Life                       2.17  5.82 

Exercise                            1.42  1.35 

Work                                    .20  .19 

Meals                                 1.55  1.70 

Sleep                                 7.86  7.91 

Unclassified                     2.72  .13 

Student  Activities  .92 

Personal  1.65 

Church  .04 
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TABLE  14 

Showing  Individual  Averages  for  two 

weeks 

• 

Class  : 

Study  ; 

All  : 

U.Work  : 

Student 

:  Social  : 

Exercise  : 

Meals 

:  Sleep  : 

Personal 

A 

20 

8.75 

28.75 

6.75 

34.25 

6.25 

13.1 

57.25 

14.75 

b 

21 

16.75 

37.75 

4 

33.5 

13.2  5 

13.75 

49.75 

12.5 

C 

17.5 

8 

25.5 

6.25 

45.25 

11.28 

12.5 

58.75 

8.15 

D 

18 

13.13 

31.13 

2.85 

35.2 

9.5 

12.27 

58 

16.25 

E 

15.5 

14.13 

29.63 

6.2 

34.43 

9.25 

11 

56.5 

11.25 

F 

18.5 

9.25 

27.75 

7.25 

49.5 

8.5 

11.25 

55. 5 

6 

6 

19.75 

14.75 

34.5 

4.5 

43.25 

8.25 

12.75 

52.75 

10.75 

H 

22.5 

16 

38.5 

10.5 

35 

8 

11.25 

52.5 

9.75 

I 

29 

8.63 

37.63 

6 

38.25 

15 

13.25 

46.63 

11.25 

J 

13 

9.13 

22.13 

6.5 

44.83 

7.79 

12.38 

61.5 

11.9 

K 

26.5 

8.75 

35.25 

3.75 

41.25 

10.25 

10.75 

56.12 

10.5 

L 

17.5 

11.75 

29.20 

4.75 

45.25 

10.5 

10.50 

62 

4.5 

H 

17.25 

13.5 

30.75 

5.25 

40.00 

9.75 

10.13 

51.63 

12.37 

N 

17.5 

12 

29.5 

8 

44 

7.75 

11.5 

56.5 

10.25 

0 

13 

5.5 

18.5 

4 

66.25 

2.75 

12.5 

49.75 

12.25 

P 

22 

13.78 

35.78 

4.63 

33.4 

15.5 

11 

56 

10 

Q 

14 

17 

31 

10.75 

33.25 

12.13 

12.25 

53 

14.37 

R 

17.5 

8.63 

26.13 

10.55 

36.45 

7  .87 

15.12 

53 

17.37 

S 

17 

12 

29 

11 

35.5 

11.5 

9.5 

55.25 

13.50 

T 

12.5 

11.5 

24 

5.75 

34.68 

10 

10.6 

58.63 

13.75 

35 

2.  THE  COMPOSITE 

The  Problem.    The  second  problem  of  Part  II  ia  to  rate,  rank,  correlate  and 
pool  results  so  as  to  find  the  composite. 

Method.     Two  very  perplexing  questions  presented  themselves  after  this  material 
had  bean  collected  and  tabulated.    Table  15  contains  the  data  showing  the  results 
and  final  position  taken  after  studying  these  two  questions. 

The  first  question  was  to  determine  a  fair  oasis  for  rating  time  spent  on 
academic  work.    This  was  especially  complicated  through  the  fact  that  credit 
hours  for  which  the  students  were  registered  varied  from  13  to  19  hours.  Columns 
2,  3  and  4  of  Table  15  represent  the  time  spent  in  hours  in  class,  study  and  all 
university  work.    Would  rank  orders  based  on  any  one  of  these  three  time 
schedules  fairly  represent  time  voluntafcily  given  to  university  work?    The  fact 
that  student  0  carrying  a  17  hour  schedule  (including  a  laboratory  course)  only 
spent  13  hours  in  class,  while  student  I  with  18  credit  hours  spent  29  hours  in 
class,  laboratory  and  field  work  showed  that  rank  orders,  based  on  time  spent  in 
class,  did  not  form  a  fair  standard.    As  to  rank  orders  based  on  study  time,  it 
would  normally  have  been  expected  that  student  A  with  18  credit  hours  would  have 
spent  more  time  in  study  than  Q,  with  only  15  hours.    But  as  a  matter  of  fact  A 
spent  only  8.75  hours  while  Q  spent  17  hours.    As  to  total  time  given  to 
university  work,  much  the  same  condition  was  found.    For  example,  0  and  S  with 
equal  credit  hours  varied  by  ten  and  a  half  hours  in  total  time  given  to 
university  work. 

As  these  three  rank  orders  were  all  open  to  serious  objections,  the  method 
finally  determined  upon  took  into  account  total  time  given  to  university  work 
relative  to  credit  hours.     It  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  each 
student  should  put  one  hour  of  preparation  for  one  hour  of  class  work,  (most 
college  authorities  assume  two  to  one)  thus  making  the  expected  amount  of  total 
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TABLE 

15 

Weighing  Values 

on  Scholarship  and  Native  Ability 

1: 

2  : 

5  : 

6  : 

i  • 

Q 

o 

:  9 

:  10 

Class  : 

Study  : 

U.Work  : 

Credit  :       Twice  : 
hours    : Credit  hours; 

Dif 

4  &  6  : 

:  Dif. 
:  3  &  5 

; 

A 

20 

8.75 

28.75 

18 

36 

-7.25 

16 

-9.25 

3 

B 

21 

16.75 

37.75 

16 

32 

+5.75 

2 

+  .75 

18 

C 

17.5 

8 

25.5 

17 

34 

-8.5 

18 

-9 

4 

D 

18 

13.13 

31.13 

19 

38 

-6.87 

15 

-5.87 

8 

E 

15.5 

14.13 

29.63 

17 

34 

-4.37 

12 

-2.87 

13 

F 

18.5 

9.25 

27.75 

15 

30 

-2.25 

10 

-5.75 

9 

G 

19.75 

14.75 

34.5 

15 

30 

+4.5 

3 

-.25 

17 

H 

22.5 

16 

38.5 

15 

30 

+8.5 

1 

+  1 

19 

I 

29 

8.63 

37.63 

18 

36 

+1.63 

7 

-9.37 

2  ' 

J 

13 

9.13 

22.13 

16 

32 

-9.87 

19 

-6.87 

7 

K 

26.5 

8.75 

35.25 

16 

32 

+3.25 

5 

-7.25 

6 

L 

17.5 

11.75 

29.25 

17 

34 

-4.75 

13 

-5.25 

10 

M 

17.25 

13.5 

30.75 

14 

28 

+2.75, 

6 

-.5 

16 

N 

17.5 

12 

29.5 

13 

26 

+3.5 

4 

-1 

15 

0 

13 

5.5 

18.5 

17 

34 

-15.5 

20 

-11.5 

1 

P 

22 

13.78 

35.78 

19 

38 

-2.22 

9 

-5.22 

11 

Q 

14 

17 

31 

10 

+1 

8 

+2 

20 

R 

17.5 

8.63 

26.13 

17 

34 

-7.87 

17 

-8.  .57 

5 

S 

17 

12 

29 

17 

34 

-5 

-5 

12 

T 

12.5 

11.5 

24 

14 

28 

-4 

11 

-2.5 

14 
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university  work  twice  the  credit  hours.    Thus  it  was  possible  to  compa.ro  expected 
time  (column  6)  with  total  time  given  (Column  4).    This  comparison  is  tabulated 
in  column  7  which  represents  the  difference  between  actual  time  given  and  the 
time  alloted.    The  positive  values  represent  time  above  the  alloted  time  and  thB 
negative  values,  less  than  the  alloted  tine.    Bank  orders  from  these  values  are 
recorded  in  column  8.    Thus  H,  time  value    8.5  ranks  one,  while  0,  time  value 
-15.5  ranks  twenty. 

The  other  difficulty  was  to  find  a  way  to  estimate  time  relative  to  mental 
or  native  ability.     If  any  rank  orders,  resulting  from  the  data  on  the  time 
schedules,  can  be  said  to  measure  native  ability,  those  represented  in  column  10 
(Table  15)  probably  do.    These  rank  orders  were  determined  as  follows:  the 
time  given  by  a  student  to  study  is  supposed  to  represent  "voluntary"  time  given 
in  preparation  and  also  to  represent  in  all  probability  the  time  estimated  by 
the  student  as  sufficient  to  "do"  her  work.     If  the  time  so  given  to  study  is 
compared  with  the  credit  hours  to  reduce  all  to  tne  same  basis,  a  relative 
measure  of  native  ability  in  terms  of  time  given  to  work  is  secured.  These 
values  are  recorded  in  column  9  by  finding  the  differences  between  study  hours 
and  credit  hours.    Here  again  as  in  column  7,  the  plus  and  minus  values  show  the 
amount  of  time  given  by  each  student  above  and  below  the  schedule  hours.  Tlje 
rank  orders,  column  10,  are  arranged  in  reverse  order,  that  i3  the  student  (0) 
who  spent  the  least  time  (-11.5)  is  ranked  1  and  Q  who  spent  the  most,  20,  for 
the  less  time  the  student  must  spend  on  her   work,  the  better  her  native  ability. 
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Results:    Tabls  16  shows  the  compiled  results  from  the  time  distribution  cards 
and  Table  15.    Reading  across,  student  A  lacked  7.3  hours  of  spending  her 
allotted  time  on  university  work,  thus  ranking  16  on  this  point;  she  lacked 
9.3  hours  on  study,  ranking  her  3  on  ability;  she  spent  6.8  hours  on  student 
activities,  ranking  her  7;  and  she  spent  34.3  hours  socially  ranking  her  18. 
The  sum  of  A' a  ranks  in  the  four  activities  gave  her  44  points,  placing  her  15 
in  final  rank  for  time  distribution. 

Chart  III  represents  the  rank  orders,  tabulated  in  Table  16, graphically. 
The  black  line  represents  time  given  to  university  work,  the  purple,  time  rank 
representing  nativa  ability,  green,  time  given  to  student  activities  and  red, 
time  given  to  social  life.    The  students  are  arranged  beginning  with  F,  in  order 
of  final  ranks  R1.    Reading  vertically,  as  in  Chart  II,  for  any  student  C 
(final  R1  4)  shows  rank  4  for  both  native  ability  and  social  life,  9  for  student 
activities  and  18  for  scholarship.    Reading  horizontally,  for  any  rank  as  3, 
shows  R  attains  rank  3  in  student  activities,  C  in  scholarship,  L  in  social  life 
and  A  in  native  ability. 
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TABLE  16 

Time  Distribution 

Values  and  Rank  Orders  on  Four  Factors  with  Composite 

1: 

1 

2  : 

3 

:     4.  : 
.  . 

c 

o 

o 

.  . 

1    t 

7  ' 

• 

8  : 

• 

:  11 

• 

■ 

Scholar-: 
ship  ; 

: Native  : 
:  Ability: 

j2s. 

: Student  : 
•Activities: 

: Social: 
R  3  :  T.if«  j 

Sum 

— ^- 

A 

-7.3 

16 

-9.3 

3 

6.8 

7 

34.3 

18 

44 

13.5 

B 

+  5.8 

2 

+  .8 

18 

4 

17.5 

33.5 

19 

56.5 

20 

C 

-8.5 

18 

-9 

4 

6.3 

9 

45.3 

4 

35 

4 

D 

-6.9 

15 

-5.9 

8 

2.9 

20 

35.2 

13 

56 

19 

£ 

-4.4 

12 

-2.9 

13 

6.2 

10 

34.4 

16 

51 

16 

F 

-2.3 

10 

-5.8 

9 

7.3 

6 

49.5 

2 

27 

1 

G 

+4.5 

3 

-.3 

17 

4.5 

14.5 

43.3 

7 

41.5 

11 

H 

+  8.5 

1 

+  1 

19 

10.3 

4 

35 

14 

38 

6.5 

I 

+  1.6 

7 

-9.4 

2 

6 

11 

38.3 

10 

30 

2.5 

J 

-9.9 

19 

-6.9 

7 

6.5 

8 

44.8 

5 

39 

8.5 

K 

+  3.3 

5 

-7.3 

6 

3.8 

19 

41.3 

8 

38 

6.5 

L 

-4.8 

13 

-5.3 

10 

4.3 

16 

46.3 

3 

42 

12 

M 

+  2.8 

6 

-.5 

16 

5.3 

13 

40.1 

9 

44 

13.5 

N 

+  3.5 

4 

-1 

15 

8 

5 

44 

6 

30 

2.5 

0 

-15.5 

20 

-11.5 

1 

4 

17.5 

66.3 

1 

39.5 

10 

P 

-2.2 

9 

-5.2 

11 

4.5 

14.5 

33.4 

17 

51.5 

17 

Q 

+  1 

8 

+  2 

20 

10.8 

2 

33.3 

20 

50 

15 

R 

-7.9 

17 

-8.4 

5 

10.6 

3 

36.5 

11 

36 

5 

S 

-5 

14 

-5 

12 

11 

1 

35.5 

12 

39 

8.5 

T 

-4 

11 

-2.5 

14 

5.8 

12 

34.7 

15 

52 

18 
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Correlations.    The  relationships  existing  "between  these  values  in  time 
distribution  are  shown  by  the  correlations  represented  in  Table  17. 


TABLE  1? 
Correlations 
From  rank-orders  found  in  Table  15 


1. 

R1! 

with  8*2 

Scholarship  with  Native  Ability 

r 

-.48 

2. 

Rh 

with  R13 

Scholarship  with  Student  Activities 

r 

-.08 

3. 

R1! 

with  EX4 

Scholarship  with  Social  Life 

r 

-.20 

4. 

S12 

with  R^-o 

Native  Ability  with  Student  Activities 

r 

.07 

5. 

*2 

with  R*4 

Native  Ability  with  Social  Life 

r 

.61 

6. 

RX3 

with  R*4 

Student  Activities  with  Social  Life 

r 

-.13 

P.E.  =  .09 


Interpretations.    1.  Four  of  the  six  correlations  are  negative. 

2.  Three  values  are  so  small  as  to  show  no  especial 
correlation  or  lack  of  it.   (-.08,   .07,  -.13) 

3.  The  most  pronounced  correlation  .61  is  between  ability 
and  social  life,  that  is,  the  less  time  necessary  to  do  university  v.ork,  the 
more  time  spent  socially. 

i.  The  less  time  necessary  to  do  the  work,  the  less  time 

spent.  (-.44) 

5.  The  more  time  given  socially,  the  less  time  given 
scholastically.  (-.20) 


TABLE  18 

The  Four  Factors  related  to  final  R1 

1.  R1  with  R1!                 Composite  with  Scholarship  r  =  .OS 

2.  R1    witn  R*2               Composite  with  Native  Ability  r  =  .38 

3.  R1    with  R*3                Composite  with  Student  Activities  r  s  .40 

4.  R*    witd  R*4               Composite  with  Social  Life  r  =  .62 


With  reference  to  the  composite  R  ,   (Table  18)  in  this  case  the  best 
balanced  program  -  or  distribution  of  time,  social  life  shows  the  highest 
correlation  (.62),  with  student  activities  and  native  ability  of  about  equal 
significance  (.40  and  .38). 

The  question  as  to  whether  this  method  of  studying  the  problem  proved  a 
fair  and  satisfactory  measure  of  the  four  factors  will  be  discussed  later. 
(Fart  IV) 


PART  III 
STUDENT  JUDGEMENTS 


The  Problem  of  Part  III  is  also  two-fold:  (1)  to  secure  the  students' 
estimates  of  each  other  on  scholarship,  native  ability,  student  activities 
and  social  life  and  (2)  to  rate,  rank,  correlate  results  and  to  find  the 
composite. 
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I.  STUDENT  JUDGEMENTS  ON  THE  FOUR.  FACTORS 

The  Problem  is  to  secure  each  student's  estimate  of  each  individual  of  the 
entire  group  on  scholarship,  native  ability,  student  activities  and  social  life. 

Method.    The  students  were  given  a  li3t  of  the  twenty  subjects  of  the  experiment 
and  were  to  rate  them  (themselves  included).    They  were  instructed  to  look  over 
the  list  carefully  and  rank  the  student  who  6eemed  to  them  to  be  best  in 
scholarship  (term  to  mean  university  marks  plu3  ease  and  time  of  preparation) 
as  number  1,  the  next  be3t  2  and  so  on  to  the  poorest,  number  20.     If  two  or 
three  students  seemed  exactly  on  a  par  they  were  to  be  given  the  same  rank.  After 
this  list  was  completed,  they  were  asked  to  rate  again,  this  time  judging  on 
native  ability.    In  this  case  the  subject  ranked  1  was  the  one  who  could  do  her 
work,  anything  she  undertook,  tlie  most  efficiently  and  easily.    The  third 
ratings  were  on  student  activity,  based  on  those  who  were  the  most  prominent  in 
student  affairs.    The  last  ratings  were  made  on  social  life,  which  was  to 
include  popularity  with  girls,  men  and  older  people,  ability  to  meet  people  and 
to  live  agreeably  with  a  group. 

Results.    The  results  are  recorded  in  Tables  19-22. 

In  Table  19  on  scholarship,  reading  across  student  A  is  ranked  IS,  B  20, 
C  4,  etc.,  as  ranked  by  T.    Reading  down,  student  A  is  ranked  18  by  T,  18  by  S, 
19  by  R,  etc.    Each  one  put  herself  in  the  list.    These  self-ranks  are  under- 
lined in  the  table.    Line  22  records  the  sum  of  ranks  for  A  through  to  T  (not 
including  own  judgements).     These  values  (in  line  22)  are  arranged  in  order 
from  lowest  to  highest  and  ranked  1-20.    Thus  (line  23)  as  judged  in  scholarship 
by  19  comrades,  A  ranks  18,  B  20,  C  6,  etc.    Line  24  shows  the  rank  orders  (as 
line  23)  except  that  self  scores  are  included.    These  are  arranged  with  a 
check  (x)  for  identical  scores;  changes  only  are  recorded.    Notice  that  this 
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makes  a  change  in  rank,  orders  only  in  two  students,  O's  estimate  of  herself 
"Drought  her  rank  down  1  l/2  points  while  S  raised  hers  11/2  poixits  by  her  own 
opinion.    The  last  line  shows  the  variation  in  rank;  least  variation  for  R, 

1-  2  1/2,  and  B,  17  1/2-20;  greatest  variation  for  0,  5-13. 

Table  20  is  arranged,  read  and  interpreted  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
Table  19,  except  that  this  one  records  native  ability  not  scholarship. 

Note  that  students  J,  K,  M  and  P  improve  their  rank  by  their  own 
judgements  while  A,  C,  H  and  Q,  lower  theirs. 

The  rank  orders  show  wide  range.    For  all  except  two  students  B  and  T,  the 
range  is  12  points  or  over. 

Table  21  on  student  activities  is  arranged  and  read  as  the  two  preceeding 

ones. 

Notice  that  self  estimates  cnange  only  four  final  ranks  improving  F's  and 
I's,  lowering  L*3  and  T»s. 

R  was  given  first  place  oy  all.    J  ranked  2-4,  while  0  ranged  from  3-19. 

Table  22  on  Social  Life  ia  arranged  and  read  as  the  three  preceding  tables. 

G's  and  O's  self -estimates  improve  their  final  rank  one  point  while  A  and 
N  lower  theirs  one  point. 

J  has  a  secure  place  socially  in  the  opinion  of  her  friends,  range  1-5, 
while  F  has  a  poor  rank.     The  others  show  great  variations  1  1/2-20,  2-19, 

2-  18  and  so  on. 
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2.  THE  COMPOSITE 

Trie  Problem  is  to  rate,  rank  and  correlate  the  results  (found  in  1)  and  to  find 
the  composite. 

Method.     It  proved  possible  to  find  the  composite  ratings  in  several  different 
ways.     Tables  23-27  give  this  data. 

Results.    Table  23  shows  the  ratings  through  taking  the  sum  of  the  final  ranks 
in  scholarship,  native  ability,  student  activities  and  social  life.  Thus 
reading  line  2  A  has  a  total  of  57  points,  B  71.5,  C  21  (as  rated  by  T).  Read- 
ing down  columns  1  and  2,  A  is  given  a  total  of  57  points  by  T,  43  by  S,  74  by  R 
and  so  on.     This  makes  possible  two  final  ranks,  lines  23  and  24,  without  self 
estimates  and  with  them. 

Table  2*  shows  individual  judgements  more  easily.     These  values  were 
compiled  from  the  record  sheets  of  the  students  in  this  way:  from  T's  sheet, 
ranks  on  the  four  factors  were  added  for  all  the  students.    These  were  then 
arranged  in  rank  orders  and  recorded  in  Table  24.    Reading  line  2,  student  A 
has  17th  place,  B  20th  and  C  2nd  as  judged  by  T.    The  final  ranks,  lines  23  and 
24  show  individual  standings  without  and  with  self  estimates. 

Again  in  Table  25,  composite  ranks  are  compiled  from  taking  the  sum  of  the 
total  of  ranks  from  the  four  factors  (i.e.  from  values  found  in  line  22  in 
each  of  the  four  tables  19,  20,  21,  22).    For  A,  316.5      233  +  302.5  +■  109  r  961. 
These  sums  (961,  1285.5,  etc.)  arranged  in  order  yield  final  rank  orders  15,  20, 
9  etc.  without  self  estimates  (column  7).     In  like  manner,  with  self  estimates, 
seven  variations  are  found  (column  8). 

The  last  type  of  final  ranks  is  found  in  Table  26.    Thus  in  columns  1  and  2, 
A's  final  rank  in  scholarship,  18  -  rank  14  on  native  ability  -  18  on  student 
activities  -  4  on  social  life  -~ive  a  sum  of  54  points.    Finding  similar  records 
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for  the  other  students  and  arranging  in  rank  orders,  places  A  in  final  rank  15.5, 
B  20,  etc.  without  self  and  A  17,  B  IS. 5,  etc.  with  self  estimates. 

Results.     In  Sable  27,  is  collected  the  8  final  ranks  from  Tables  23,  24,  25, 
and  26.    The  sum  of  these  rank  orders  gives  final  R".    Thus  (line  10)  final 
rank  (Rw)  for  A  is  15,  B  20,  C  9  and  so  on. 

Although  the  results  found  in  Table  28  do  not  bear  directly  on  tho  final 
result,  they  show  an  interesting  incidental  result  of  the  study.    Each  student's 
self  estimate  was  compared  with  the  final  rank  order  and  the  difference  of  tnese 
values  recorded  in  Table  28.    Thus  reading  columns  1  and  2,  A' s  estimate  of 
herself  agreed  with  the  rank  therefore  her  record  is  0  on  scholarship.    Line  2 
shows  that  A  underestimated  herself  6  points  on  native  ability,  overestimated 
(-2)  herself  2  points  on  3tudent  activities  and  underestimated  herself  11.5 
points  socially  -  making  A's  total  underestimate  of  herself  15.5.    Tnat  the 
students  were  on  a  whole  quite  modest  as  to  their  own  ability  is  evident  from 
the  last  two  columns  showing  (next  to  last)  that  the  group  underestimated  them- 
selves 27,  21.5,  16  and  32  points  respectively  on  the  four  factors.  Three 
students  overestimated  their  scholarship,  9  their  native  ability,  6  their 
standing  in  student  activities  and  3  their  social  status,  making  a  total  of  21 
overestimates  out  of  a  possible  80.    The  ^reatsst  overeat imat ion  was  on  native 
ability,  which  perhaps  should  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one 
has  an  inner  realization  that  she  does  not  live  up  to  her  own  possibilities. 
She  might  therefore  easily  overestimate  the  extent  of  her  own  ability. 

Table  29  shows  students1  self  valuation  arranged  in  the  order  of  self 
esteem.    Thus  reading  Table  29,  student  S  overestimated  herself  10.5  in  4  ways, 
i.e.  on  each  of  the  four  factors;  student  B  overestimated  herself  9  points  in 
3  ways,  etc.    The  best  piece  of  self -e \aluat ion  was  probably  done  by  R,  who 
underestimated  herself  one  point  (scholarship)  and  ranked  herself  just  with  the 
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TABLE  29 


Student  Overestimate  Ways  Student  Underestimate 

S  10.5  4  H  1 

B  9  3  E  2.5 

I  8  3  F  6.5 

P  4.5  2  J  7.5 

L  4  1  N  7.5 

Q  3.5  3  K  10.5 

D)  0  M  10.5 


Gr) 

n  15 

A  15.5 

T  15.5 

C  16.5 
0  4.6 
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final  ranking  on  each  of  the  other  factors.    D  and  G  make  a  perfect  average. 
This  however  results  from  averaging  with  over  and  under  estimates.    D' 8  score 
should  scarcely  be  counted  as  she  underestimated  herself  excursively  on  all 
but  one  point. 

In  Table  30,  the  final  ranks  of  the  students  on  the  four  factors  and  on 
the  composite  are  compiled  from  tables  19-27  into  one  table.    Student  A  ranks 
IS  in  scholarship,  14  in  native  ability,  18  in  student  activities,  4  in  social 
life  with  "all  round"  rank  15. 

The  values  from  Table  30  are  represented  graphically  in  Chart  IV.  The 

students  are  arranged  J,  E  B  in  order  of  composite  ranks.    The  black  line 

is  for  scholarship,  purple  for  native  ability,  green  for  student  activities 
and  red  for  social  life. 
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TABLE  30 


J  UlfasAJSnTs 

 14 

 , — £Lg —  

 £L^  

 £-4  

B» 

Native 

Student 

Social 

Scholarship 

Ability 

Activities 

Life 

Composite 

A 

18 

14 

18 

4 

15 

B 

20 

20 

20 

10 

20 
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6 

11 

10 
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14 
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12 
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10 
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13 
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17 
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17 
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19 
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15 

17 
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15 

14 

11 
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13 
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11 
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19 
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11.5 
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13 
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Correlations: 

TABLE  31 

%nl  with  EM2  Scholarship  with  Native  Ability  r  =  .72 

R"!  with  Bw3  Scholarship  with  Student  Activities  r  =  .62 

KMjwith  H"4  Scholarship  with  Social  Life  r  =-.3l 

Rn2  with  RM3  Native  Ability  with  Student  Activities  r  =  .76 

RM2  with  Rn4  Native  Ability  witn  Social  Life  r  .-.11 

R"3  with  E"4  Student  Activities  with  Social  Life  r  «  .06 

.  P.E.  :  .09 

Interpretations: 
According  to  stuient  estimates: 

1.  Scholarship  varies  according  to  native  ahility.     Very  high 
correlation  .72. 

2.  The  better  the  scholarship  the  more  prominent  in  student 
activities.     Very  high  correlation  .62. 

3.  The  more  extensive  the  social  life  the  lower  the  scholarship.  This 
is  a  large  enough  negative  correlation  to  be  quite  significant  (-.31). 

4.  The  better  the  native  ability,  the  greater  the  prominence  in  student 
life.     Very  high  correlation  .76. 
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TABLE  32 
Composite  correlated  with 

E"  with 

RM1  Scholarship  r  s  .75 

Rw2  Native  Ability  r  =  .76 

Rw3  Student  Activities         r  s  .91 

R"4  Social  Life  r  =  .07 

The  composite  correlated  to  scholarship,  native  ability  and  student 
activities  show  very  high  positive  correlations  (.75,   .76  and  .91). 
Apparently  this  very  high  correlation  (.91)  indicates  that  in  student  estimates, 
the  general  "all  round"  student  is  the  one  who  is  most  prominent  on  the  campus 
or  in  student  activities. 


PART  IV 

THE  COMPOSITE 

Pro Dlotii.      The  problem  is  to  compare  and  weigh  the  factors  studied  in  the 
first  three  parts,  to  correlate  results  and  find  the  final  rank  orders  for  tne 
student 3. 

Method.      The  results  collected  from  earlier  tables  were  re-arranged, 
compared  and  new  tables  and  charts  prepared  to  show  final  results. 

Results  of  these  combinations  are  presented  in  Tables  33-36  and  Charts  V-vil. 

A.  Results  From  ill  Three  Parts 
Table  33  is  divided  into  five  parts,  one  part  for  each  of  the  four 
factors  and  one  for  the  composite.    The  material  is  collected  from  Tables  7, 
16  and  30.     Thus  column  2  contains  the  rank  orders  of  students  on  scholarship  as 
found  from  their  semester  grades.  (Part  I,  Table  7,  column  3)    Column  3  contains 
scholarship  rank  according  to  time  spent.  (Part  II,  Table  16,  column  3)    Column  4 
records  toe  scholarship  ranks  as  estimated  by  students.   (Part  III,  Table  30, 
column  2)    Column  5  contains  the  final  rank  order  on  scholarship  (sums  of  R^,  R'^ 
and  RMi  arranged  in  inverse  order  and  ranked).    Table  33  may  be  read:  student 
A's  scholarship  standing  is  17,  16,  18  (from  three  parts)  with  average  20.  In 
native  ability,  A's  ranks  are  14,  4  and  14,  awrage  10. 
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Chart  v  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  composite  student,  as  represented 
>y  the  rank  orders  in  columns  18-21  of  Table  33.     In  Chart  V,  students  are 
arranged  in  order  of  final  rank  (F.R.  -  column  21)  with  J  (l)  first,  R(2)  second 
ind  B  (20)  last.    The  heavy  line  represents  rank  orders  (E)  from  the  records, 
Part  I,  the  broken  line  ranks  (fi1 )  from  time  distribution  cards,  Part  II  and  the 
broken  dotted  line  represents  the  final  ranks  (Rn)  according  to  student 
judgements.    Notice  that  there  is  quite  pronounced  parallelism  in  lines  for 
I (records)  and  III  (student  judgement),  except  for  students  &  and  I,  but  almost 
inverse  relationships  for  II  (time  distribution)  with  both  I  and  III. 

This  same  condition  is  further  apparent  from  study  of  Table  34  on 
sorrelations. 


TABLE  34 
Correlations 
Values  for  r 

Part  I  with  II  I  with  III  II  with  III 

(E  with  E«)  (H  with  E")  (E1  with  R") 

Scholarship  Q  .94  -.14 

Native  Ability  .45  .73  .31 

Student  Activities  .41  .60  .52 

Social  Life  -.48  .55  -.34 

Composite  .11  .83  .30 

Correlations.      Notice  this  table  with  especial  reference  to  the  correlations 
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for  all  values  correlated  to  R1  (i.e.  B'i,  E'2,  R'3  and  R^).    There  is  not  one 
correlation  between  time  distribution  (II)  and  either  of  the  other  sets  of 
results  that  has  as  high  a  value  as  the  lowest  correlation  between  student 
records  and  their  estimates  of  each  other. 
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In  final  results  and  conclusions,  it  seems  best  to  omit  the  findings  of 
Part  II  on  distribution  of  students  time  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Values  do  not  show  correlations  of  significance  when  referred  to  measures 
of  Parts  I  and  III.  (Shown  by  Chart  V  and  Table  34) 

2.  These  values  probably  do  not  measure  the  same  factors  measured  in  Parts  I 
and  III. 

3.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  put  a  two  weeks'  record  on  a  par  with  semester  or 
permanent  records  of  the  rest  of  the  study. 

4.  While  there  are  very  slight  differences  in  the  averages  'Tables  10,  11,  12) 
for  the  whole  group,  there  are  extreme  individual  records  which  would  not  have 
been  noticeable  if  these  record  cards  could  have  been  kept  through  the  whole 
semester. 

Instances,  (a)  More  time  is  given  to  study  on  "test  weeks"  than  otasr  weeks. 
These  were  clearly  not  test  weeks. 

(b)  Several  house  parties  multiplied  the  social  record  for  both 

weeks . 

(c)  The  fraternity  examination  raised  the  student  activity  record 
during  the  first  week  -  especially  for  those  students  who  generally  give  little 
time  to  student  civic  life. 

5.  The  rank  orders  used  for  scholarship  and  native  ability  (Table  15,  columns 
8  and  10)  while  they  were  the  ones  selected  as  best  measuring  these  factors,  are 
evidently  not  adequate.    Time  spent  scholastically  is  a  part  of  scholarship 

and  in  some  way  is  a  measure  of  native  ability,  but  just  how,  the  study  wa3  not 
able  to  reveal.    The  assumption  was,  the  better  the  ability  the  less  time  that 
must  be  3pent  on  the  work  and  tne  more  time  spent  the  better  the  scholars  nip. 

6.  The  record  of  time  spent  socially  measures  all  time  spent  not  only 
intentionally  in  social  recreation  but  also  those  so  called  "wasted  minutes" 
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which  are  of  course  really  social.    Trie  other  studies,  Parts  I  and  III,  do  not 
present  so  extensive  a  social  schedule.     Could  such  a  record  have  been  kept  for 
an  entire  semester,  it  would  have  been  a  far  more  reliable  social  record. 

Therefore,  although  the  conclusions  of  Part  II  hold,  relative  to  that  part, 
they  will  not  be  incorporated  in  the  final  results. 

Table  35  is  built  in  the  same  way  as  Table  33,  differing  only  in  containing 

results  from  records  (Part  I)  and  student  judgements  (Part  III).    This  table  may 

be  read:  student  A's  ranks  in  scholarship  are  17  and  18  giving  her  final  rank 

19.     In  native  ability         ranks  are  14,  14,  final  rank  15  and  so  on.  The 

underlined  scores  call  attention  to  the  same  rank  from  both  records.  There 

are 

are  ten  of  these  out  of  a  possible  100.    Tnere/28  (not  including  the  above  10) 
within  rank  of  1  of  each  other. 

On  the  composite  ranks,  only  4  of  the  twenty  pairs  of  ranks  vary  more  than 
2  points  from  each  other. 

Chart  vl  shows  the  final  composite  rank  of  all  students  and  the  extent  to 
which  each  factor  enters  into  the  composite.    The  grand  final  rank  is  again 

shown  by  the  arrangement  of  students  J,  T,  R  B  (ranks  1,  2,  3  20 

from  Table  35,  column  16).    The  factors  are  traced  in  colored  inks,  black  for 
scholarship,  purple  for  native  ability,  green  for  student  activities  and  red 
for  social  life.    The  rank  orders  represented  are  the  final  ranks  on  each  of 
the  four  factors,  shown  in  columns  4,  7,  10  and  13  of  Table  35. 
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Chart  VII  snows  final  results  or  composite  all  round  record  from  values 

in  Table  35  (columns  14,  15  and  16).    The  students  are  arranged  J,  T,  R  B 

in  order  of  their  grand  final  rank  (G,  F,  R,  column  16,  Table  35).    The  black 
line  represents  their  composite  rank  from  their  first  semester  records  (  as 
shown  by  rank  orders  in  column  14)  and  the  broken  line  represents  their 
composite  rank  as  judged  by  the  group.    IJotide  that  there  are  only  four  cases 
where  there  are  pronounced  differences  in  positions.    These  are  the  cases  of 
students  P,  H,  C  and  I. 
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Individual  Differences    (From  Chart  VI) 

J  who  is  fciven  first  place  ranks  first  socially,  and  varies  to  rank  5.5  on 
scholarship. 

T,  rank  2,  also  shows  slight  range  on  the  four  factors,  from  3.5  to  7.5 

R  represents  an  interesting  case.    She  ranks  easily  first  (See  Tables  7  and 
30)  on  student  activities,  ties  with  F  for  rank  1  on  scholarship.    She  is 
evidently  living  up  to  her  native  ability,  rank  5  (scholarship  1.5).    As  J 
estimated  her,  "she  was  living  up  to  full  capacity".      Her  social  rank  is  16. 
She  is  rated  from  1  to  20  socially  because  of  her  extreme  prominence  in  campus 
life  and  her  standing  with  the  faculty  -  versus  her  marked  disinclination  for  the 
masculine.     So  she  is  rated  1  to  20  according  to  tae  point  of  view. 

S,  rank  4,  stands  high  (2)  on  two  factors  and  low  (10)  in  two,  showing  a 
greater  interest  in  people  than  books. 

F, stands  very  high  in  class  work  (1.5)  and  native  ability  (2),  medium  (v) 
in  student  activities  and  low  (20)  socially. 

O's  scholarsnip  rating  (14)  shows  clearly  that  she  is  not  nearly  living  up 
to  hor  native  endowment  (rank  l).    Her  social  rating  is  as  low  as  her  scholarship. 

K,  rank  7,  is  also  not  living  up  to  her  possibilities  (  rank  4  in  native 
ability  -  for  a  freshman  too)  with  scholarship  rank  9.     Social  rank  is  low  (10) 
throuxh  house  restrictions  on  freshmen. 

D  also  does  not  live  up  scholastically  (13)  to  her  ability  (6.5).  Her 
social  interests  (3)  could  easily  have  brought  up  her  student  activities  (10). 

P,  rank  9,  shows  well  distributed  interests. 

H's  scholarship  (3.5  -  freshman)  is  far  above  her  native  ability  standing 
(12).     Student  life  (9)  is  more  emphasized  than  social  (18.5). 

Q,  rank  11,  shows  the  same  tendencies  as  S  in  an  even  more  pronounced  way. 
C  and  K  show  well  distributed  interests. 
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I,  rank  14,  shows  a  very  pronounced  social  interest  (6)  versus  very  low 
ratings  in  all  other  factors. 

M  snows  just  opposite  characteristics  to  S  and  Q  -  relatively  high  academic 
with  low  social  and  civic  interests. 

A,  rank  17,  shows  much  the  same  type  of  record  as  I  "but  more  pronounced. 

L  shows  almost  e^ual  interests. 

G's  highest  achievement  is  in  scholarship  (11)  which  is  much  above  her 
ability  (19)  and  student  interests  (19). 

B  is  another  pronounced  case  of  extreme  social  inclinations.     She  is 
however  scholastically  living  up  to  her  ability. 


TABLE  36 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 


Summary  from  Chart  VI 


No. 


Students  (in  order 


.Balanced  interests 


7 


J i  T,  P,  C,  N,  L,  G 


High  intellectually 
low  socially 


4 


H,  F,  H,  M 


High  socially 

low  intellectually 


7 


S,  D,  Q,  I,  E,  A,  B 


High  ability 

low  achievement 


3 


0,  K 
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Chart  VII  shows  the  very  high  correlation  between  student  judgements  and 
achievement.    Of  the  four  pronounced  cases  of  non- parallel  ism,  two  can  "be  easily 
explained  by  considerint  the  practical  situation. 

H  and  I  both  lived  out  of  the  house  and  came  in  for  meals,  so  that  the  rest 
of  the  students  were  not  as  well  acquainted  with  them  or  their  habits.    H  was 
overestimated  probably  because,  when  she  moved  into  the  house  later  in  the  year, 
she  gave  more  time  to  social  and  student  activities,  than  when  as  a  first 
semester  freshman,  she  put  class  work  above  all  else  -  almost  eliminating  all 
else.     I  quietly  did  more  than  she  ever  commented  on;  only  her  best  friends 
knew  how  distributed  her  interests  were. 

Differences  for  P  and  C  were  personal  rather  than  general  -  but  as  easily 
understood  and  explained  by  one  knowing  the  group. 

Chart  VIII  shows  the  grand  final  rank  orders  J(l)  through  £(20)  represented 
by  the  sum  of  two  composite  ranks  (B  and  Rw).    The  possible  range  is  2  -  40. 
The  range  with  this  group  is  2  -  39.    There  are  four  places  where  there  is  any 
considerable  drop  or  variation  in  the  curve:  S  to  F,  0  to  X,  M  to  E  and  A  to  L, 
thus  dividing  the  group  in  5  sections  as  follows; ;4,  2,  S,  2,  3. 


U.  OF  1.  S.  5.  FORM  3 
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TABLE  37 


COBR'FXATIOTTS 


(From  values  in  Table  35) 


i.e.  Records  to  student  estimates 


Scholarship 


r  =  .94 


Native  Ability 


r  =  .73 


Student  Activities 


*  *  .60 


Social  Life 


r  s  .55 


Composite 


r  r  .83 


Interpretation. 

1.  Student  estimates  and  records  on  scholarship  show  extremely  high 
correlations  (.94). 

2.  Student  estimates  of  native  ability  and  actual  ability  as  shown  by 
the  mental  tests  show  very  high  correlations  (.73). 

3.  Student  estimates  of  each  other  in  university  activities  and 
students  participation  in  these  show  high  correlation  (.60). 

4.  Students  estimates  of  each  other  socially  and  their  standing 
according  to  time  spent  evenings  socially  shovv  not  as  high  correlation  as  the 
other  factors  -  but  quite  a  satisfactory  one  (.55). 

5.  Student  estimates  of  each  other  on  the  whole  or  composite  of  factors 
shows  an  unusually  high  correlation  with  their  records  (.83). 
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TABLE  38 


CORRELATIONS  OF  FITTAL  COMPOSITE  TITH  FOUR  FACTORS 


Composite  with  scholarship 


r 


.43 


Composite  with  native  ability 


r 


.CO 


Composite  with  student  activities 


r 


.63 


Composite  with  social  life 


r 


.19 


Interpretation 

The  above  correlations  show  that  the  "all  round"  record  of  student  varies 
more  largely  according  to  prorainonca  in  student  life  (.83),  next  according  to 
native  ability  (.60)  third  to  scholarship  (.43)  and  only  in  slight  degree  (.19) 
according  to  social  life.    Evidently  the  social  factor  does  not  largely  enter 
into  the  make  up  of  the  Hall  round"  student.     (The  method  for  measuring  social 
life  may  not  ha  Me  yielded  satisfactory  results). 
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TABLE  39 
FINAL  CORRELATIONS 


Showing  relation  of  final  rank  orders  of 


fotir  factors  to  each  other.     See  Table 
for  rank  values. 

35 

Scholarship  with  Native  Ability 

r 

.6? 

Scholarship  with  Student  Activities 

r 

.38 

Scholarship  with  Social  Life 

r 

-.31 

Native  Ability  with  Student  Activities 

r 

.54 

Native  Ability  with  Social  Life 

r 

-.16 

Student  Activities  with  Social  Life 

r 

.28 

P.F,.  Z  .09 


Interpretations. 

1.  The  better  the  native  ability  the  higner  the  scholarship.    This  is 
a  high  correlation  (.67). 

Cross-correlations  with  Part  II,  though  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
show  also: 

a.  The  more  time  spent  on  university  work  the  higher  the 
scholarship. 

b.  The  batter  the  native  aoility  the  less  time  necessary  for 
university  work. 

2.  The  higher  the  scholarship,  the  greater  tlie  prominence  in  student 
activities.    While  this  correlation  is  not  very  high  (.38)  it  is  sufficient  to 
denote  a  decided  relationship.     (It  is  more  than  4  times  the  probable  error.) 

3.  The  higher  the  scholarship  the  lower  the  rating  in  social  life  or  the 
greater  prominence  socially,  the  lower  the  academic  standing.    While  this 
correlation  is  only  -.31,  it  is  significant  in  being  negative.    Chart  VI  shows 
this  relationship  to  advantage.    It  is  evident  in  a  very  pronounced  way  in  most 
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cases,  that  the  factors  occur  in  inverse  order,  the  higher  the  one,  the  lower 
the  other. 

4.  The  better  the  ability  the  greater  prominence  in  student  activities. 
This  correlation  is  sufficient  (.54)  to  be  quite  valid. 

5.  The  two  factors,  social  life  and  native  ability,  tend  to  appear  in 
opposition  each  to  the  other  (-.16). 

6.  Ability  socially  and  ability  to  progress  in  student  activities  occur 
to-gether,  the  greater  the  one,  the  greater  the  other  (to  a  limited  extent  .28). 


CONCLUSIONS 

A.  General. 

1.  It  is  possible  to  isolate  factors  in  University  life  and  study  them 
experimentally. 

2.  Using  as  factors,  scholarship,  native  ability,  student  activities 
and  social  life,  these  may  he  studied  in  three  ways. 

a.  By  securing  extensive  records. 

b.  By  finding  total  distribution  of  students  time. 

c.  By  securing  judgements  of  the  students. 

3.  Students  may  find  their  relative  ranks  from  a  composite  of  all  factors. 

4.  Other  factors  such  as  health  and  physical  fitness  need  to  be  studied. 

B.  Comparative  Value  of  Methods. 

1.  Results  in  this  study  show  that  the  study  by  semester  records  (I)  and 
by  student  judgements  (III)  were  more  satisfactory  and  reliable  than 
by  a  two-weeks  "sample"  distribution  of  time. 

2.  The  "sample"  time  distribution  did  not  prove  a  "sample"  -  that  is 
results  multiplied  by  9  would  not  give  a  fair  estimate  of  use  of  time 
during  a  semester. 

This  phase  of  the  study  should  either  be  abandoned  or  extended 
through  the  entire  18  weeks. 


I 
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3.  The  method  used  to  measure  the  social  factor  yielded  fair  results 
but  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
Factors.        While  a  study  of  twenty  women  does  not  justify  generalization,  the 
following  facts  were  revealed  relative  to  this  group. 

X.  The  better  the  native  ability  the  higher  the  scholarship,  (r  r  .67) 

2.  The  better  the  native  ability  the  greater  the  prominence  in  student 
activities,   (r  z  ..54) 

3.  The  higher  the  scholarship  the  more  time  given  to  student  activities 
(r  -  .38) 

4.  The  higher  the  scholarship,  the  lower  the  rating  in  social  life  or 
the  greater  the  prominence  socially,  the  lower  the  academic  standing, 
(r  -  -.31) 

5.  Student  activities  and  social  life  tend  to  vary  to-gether.  (r  s  .28) 

6.  There  is  a  slight  indication  that  native  ability  and  social  life  tend 
to  appear  in  opposition,  (r  =  -.16) 

The  Com|>osite. 

1.  From  the  results  from  the  four  factors,  the  composite  or  general 
ability  of  the  student  may  be  computed. 

2.  A  study  of  correlations  shows  that  all  factors  do  not  enter  equally 
into  the  composite  but  vary  from  3tudent  activities  (r  =  .83)  to 
social  life  (r  =  .19) 
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